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Times Wide World. 
Conservative, has just been elected to the British Parliament to succeed her 


the House of Commons. 


Parliament and the twenty-second member of the Iveagh family 
to sit in 


husband, who was recently elevated to the House of Lords. She is the seventh 
woman in 
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Feminism in the Ralls 


ESOLUTIONS adopted by the recent 

conference of the Women’s Little 
Entente, consisting of women of most of 
the Balkan States, included the follow- 
ing Feminist points: Equal political 
rights; the right of women to manage 
their own property, regardless of mar- 
riage; condemnation of the dowry system 
and establishment of equal economic 
rights; the right of the married woman 
who keeps the family house to half the 
family earnings; divorce on equal 
grounds; equal nationality rights for 
women, regardless of marriage to a for- 
eigner; equal guardianship of children; 
equal opportunity and equal pay in civil 
employment for married and unmarried 
women as well; equality in industrial 
legislation, with no restrictions on women 
which are not the same as those on men 
in the same trades; economic conditions 
to allow child birth in the best possible 
conditions rather than legislation deny- 
ing expectant mothers the right to work; 
equality in public morality laws. 


Women in the Spanish National Assembly 


N Spain the National Assembly, com- 


posed of 400 members, is named by 
royal decree. There are actually seven- 
teen women, according to the Perpignan 
Independent. One of the members says: 
“The nobility sits there with the Duchess 
of San Luis, noted as a playwright; the 
Countess de Pascent, whom everyone in 
Paris knew so long ago, when she re- 
ceived there during the life of her first 


husband, M. Yturbe, called by the fash- 


ionable set ‘the man who laughs’; and the 
Marchioness of Guestrillas D’Agnilas. 


“The intellectuals are represented by 
two celebrated women writers, Marie de 
Maestri, director of the Institut-Ecole de 
Madrid, and Blanca de Los Rios, an acad- 
emicienne, for in Spain women may be- 
long to the Royal Academy. 


“We find also the wife of the editor of: 


the great daily, A. B. C., Mme. Luca de 
Tenan; Mme. Doloriz, municipal council- 
lor, and Mme. Besteiro, the wife of an 
extreme socialist.” 

The Tablet says that married women 
may be members of the new Spanish As- 
sembly on condition “that their husbands 
give consent, and that the said husbands 

do not themselves belong to the Assembly.” 


Policewomen Demand Equal Pay 


HE convention of New England Po- 

licewomen, held in Boston, adopted a 
resolution demanding that policewomen 
“receive pay at least equal to that of 
patrolmen” on November 11. 


‘Feminist Notes 


- Veteran Feminist Flies on Lecture Tour 
R. ANNIE BESANT, president of the 


Women’s Indian Association, spent 


the last three weeks of her seventy-ninth | 


year making a lecture tour by airplane. 
Dr. Besant lectured in twenty-one towns 
—leading capitals of Europe—in the three 
weeks, and went in various kinds of flying 
machines through all sorts of weather 
from town to town. Dr. Besant was 80 
years old on October 1. She has devoted 
her life to obtaining education for Indian 
women and social reforms to raise their 
status. Stri Dharma, official organ of the 
Women’s Indian Association, says of her: 
“Her great age, instead of bringing weak- 


ness to her, has but given her greater 


powers of service, wisdom, love, courage, 
and achievement.” : 


: F or Women in Chilean Civil Service 


NRIQUE BALMACEDA, the Chilean 
Minister of the Interior, has issued 
a note to the chiefs of departments de- 


pending on his ministry, in which he rec- 


ommends that women be employed on the 
office work of the civil service. He ex- 
plains his motives with interesting frank- 
ness. Women, he believes, will thus be 
prepared for the economic independence 
which is the basis of moral independence; 


a woman who works usually spends her 


money for her own benefit and that of her 
family, vice being commoner among mén 
than among women; the employment of 
women on office work will set men free 
for more directly productive and more 
virile industry; and women work more 
conscientiously than men, want lower 
wages, and owing to their more moral 
lives, are less tempted to dishonesty when 
they are handling money. At the same 
time, the minister lays down as a rule 


that the whole staff of any one office, both 


chiefs and employes, shall be of one sex, 
in order that there may be no suspicion 
that women have exercised undue pres- 


sure on men, or conversely. Certain high 


offices are reserved to men. 


Women’s Endurance 


HEN women and a man started out 

to determine whether or not a coat 
of grease helped or hindered a long-dis- 
tance swimmer, they proved nothing ex- 
cept that women have more endurance in 
swimming than men. The two women, 
Sally Winchell and Prem Gray, one swim- 
ming without grease and the other wear- 
ing a coat of grease, swam through cold 
waters from the Statue of Liberty to the 
Battery on October 30, while the man, 
George Manning, had to drop out of the 
swim. 


Equal Rights 


Women at Latin Press Congress _ 
T]HE presence of several women at the 
Latin Press Congress held in Madrid 

this. summer caused them to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to call on the 
newspapers of the Latin countries—Spain, 
Italy, France, Portugal, and the countries 
of Central and South America—to sup- 
port the cause of woman suffrage and the 
equalization of the rights of men and 
women throughout the Latin countries. 

Aurora Caceres, distinguished woman 
journalist and author of Peru, placed be- 
for the congress a resolution calling on 
the press to support the work of women 
for the vote, and made eloquent pleas for 
the rights of women. 

Sefiora Caceres said: 

“This Congress ought to favor and help 
the Latin Woman in her conquest of civil 
and political rights so that she can ob- 
tain the social and official representation 
which not only her character deserves, but 


_ which also her ability and her equal talent 


demands, so that we may take the wings 
of an eagle in our initial flight toward the 
right of suffrage.” : 

Her resolution called upon the dele- 
gates, “personally, each in his own sphere, 
to carry on an incessant propaganda to 
help women succeed in obtaining thé Civit 
and political rights which are indispens- 


able to protect her in the modern struggle 


for life.” 


The motion was greeted with 
applause. 


Railroads Still Employ Women 


| \URING the war, women took the 

place of many men on the railroads 
for patriotic reasons. In spite of the 
numbers who were dismissed when the 
troops came home, and others who gave 
up their positions for other reasons, there 


were still 61,302 working on the Class 1 


railroads on the first of October in 1926, 
according to a report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission compiled at the 
request of the Women’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor. 
They were in all departments, with most 
being found in the administrative end, 
but with 290 in the workshops, 3,332 
cleaning cars, 1,814 in personal service, 
and two as train women. Women were 
even found as turntable, signal service, 
and telegraph operators, as engine wipers 
and as crossing watchmen. 


Fourteen Women Mayors in Britain 


OURTEEN women were recently elect- 

ed Mayors in English and Welsh 

towns, including Margaret Beavan, Lord 

Mayor of Liverpool, and Mrs. Welsh, 
Mayor of Southampton. 
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Industrial Council Entertains 


INETY-SIX members and friends of 
the Industrial Council of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party attended a dinner 
given by the Council at Schrafft’s, 13 East 
42nd street, New York, on November 21. 
The dinner was the first of a series to 
be given during the winter for the pur- 
pose of bringing together groups of wom- 


en from various employments — women 


who have been affected by special labor 
laws for women, and women who will be 
affected by the new 48-hour law, which 
goes into effect in New York on January 1. 


Rebecca Hourwich, as chairman of the 
meeting following the dinner, introduced 
Jane Norman Smith, chairman of the 
National Council, who spoke on _ the 
Equal Rights program of the Woman’s 
Party, and on the growing menace to 
women in the professions, in business and 
industry of special restrictive laws for 
women. Mrs. Smith pointed out the in- 
security of State legislation, and urged 
the women present to increase the sup- 
port among wage-earning women of the 
national Equal Rights amendment, which, 
when passed and ratified, will place men 
and women on an equal plane before the 
law and prevent new sex discriminations 
from being written into the statutes. . 

Sherwin, secretary of the In- 
dustrial Council, explained the new “so- 
called ‘48-hour’ law,” and told of her ex- 
perience and that of other women printers 
who were working on night shifts when 
the law was passed in New York pro- 
hibiting women from working as printers 


HAT the existence of the matri- 
-archate is not altogether a thing of 
the remote past or of the distant 
future is indicated by the following arti- 


cle which appeared in a recent issue of 


the New York Times: : 

A strange land, where the women rule 
and the male members of the family are 
kept to the house, has just come to light 
in the ancient kingdom of Azerbeidzhan, 
among a tribe known as the Yassi. This 
tribe is believed to be a fragment of the 


old race of Avars, who once carried the 


Sword from their domain in Asia as far 
west as Italy and Germany before their 
encounter with Charlemagne sent them 
reeling back in defeat. But the Amazon, 
it would seem, persists even to the present 
day, still clinging to her stronghold in 
the mountains of Asia, whence she 
emerged, according to the famous Greek 
myth, to make war on all mankind. 

The “Battalion of Death,” formed of 
Russian women, in the World War is a 


and linotype operators after 10 P. M. in 
newspaper offices. 


Mrs. Frances Roberts, a former chair- 
man of the Industrial Council, told how 
the 54-hour law affects women restaurant 
workers. Mrs. Roberts stated that in some 
restaurants they have a night shift con- 
sisting of four hours of work — from 8 
until 12 P. M., and that because of the 
higher tips, the men make more in four 
hours at night than the women can make 


in eight hours during the day; that many 
of these jobs are taken by men students 


and part-time workers; that there are 
many women students and part-time 
workers who would be only too glad to 
do this work, but they are prevented by 
the New York law from so doing. She 
also said that the owner of the restaurant 
where she works is anxious to hire women, 
as, in many cases they are neater, cleaner 
and more reliable, but the law comes be- 
tween them; that dish men have been put 
on to replace women, because the law 
allows them one hour longer in the day; 
that the new 48-hour law affects all wom- 
en who sell baked goods, candy or any 
other article over the counter in a restau- 
rant or any other establishment, and will 
mean that all of these girls will receive 


Jess money, as they will lose their com- 


missions on sales which they could make 
by having an extra hour a day. 


There was a spirited discussion from 
the floor, woman after woman arising to 
tell how special labor laws had thrown 
her out of a job and how women will be 


Warrior Women Stil 


modern example of the Amazonian tradi- 
tion, but in that instance the female war- 
riors were fighting for their country and 
not for a kingdom of their own. There 
have been times, however, when women 
have sought to attain dominance by a re- 


course to arms. In Bohemia in the eighth 


century bands of warrior women sprang 
up and endeavored to seize the country 
and proclaim a matriarchate, and as late 
as the eighteenth century travelers return- 
ing from Russia brought reports of com- 
munities that consisted exclusively of 
women. From the period of Marco Polo 
until comparatively recent years, tales 
have been told of fighting women in the 
Far East, of female palace guards at 
Bangkok and of troops of Amazons in 
Bantam and China. 

According to old chronicles, Libussa, 
who attained the throne of Bohemia in 
ancient days, armed and trained women 
for war, and at her death these Amazons 
revolted and placed Valasca, one of their 
number, on the throne. Only women were 


further discriminated against under the 


new law. 
A business woman who was present 


_ stated that her club had done considerable 
work in investigating the effects of the 


new law; that she had been told that in 
one up-State city twenty out of forty busi- 
ness women would be affected by the law; 
that in certain bond companies reports 
had to be made out at the end of each day 
and the women employees must stay until 
those reports are made up. These women 
will have to be replaced by men, she said. 
She also referred to export houses, where 
the clerks have to stay late at times for 
bills of lading to be made out, and if 
women cannot stay, men will have to 
take their places. She said that she had 
interviewed the head of the personnel de- 
partment in one of New York’s largest 
department stores, and was told that the 
new law would be a handicap to women 
fitters, who, with men fitters, frequently 
have to work after regular hours, and 
that the women who arrange counters for 
sales, etc., would be among those affected. 

Mrs. Mary Murray, chairman of the In- 
dustrial Council, was prevented by ill- 
ness in her family from being one of the 
speakers, but a number of the B. M. T. 
Railroad workers were present. 


A large number of women who are 


working in various occupations became 
members of the Woman’s Party and 
seemed desirous of informing other wom- 
en in their establishments of the danger 
to women workers of labor laws 
for women. 


Rule 


permitted to become soldiers under Va- 
lasea, the right thumb of all males being 
cut off so that they could not wield weap- 
ons. For seven years this Amazonian 
State lasted, until the death of the Queen 
restored the men to power. 

The most serious attempts to discover 
a kingdom of the Amazons—a legend 
firmly believed in for centuries — were 
made by the Spanish adventurers in 
South America. Columbus himself had 
heard of an island inhabited only by wom- 
en, who lived by hunting and made war 
on their neighbors. 

‘When, in 1540, Francisco de Orellana 
was exploring the jungles of Brazil he 
heard repeated stories of a domain of 
warrior women, and on the banks of the 
Maranon he was met in combat by armed 
men and women natives. In his record 
he says that the women warriors were 
tall, fair and clad in the skins of wild 
animals. They fought fiercely and killed 
many of his party before they were driven 
off. Orellana, in honor of his women ad- 
versaries, renamed the river the Amazon. 
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The object of this organization shall be 

to secure fer women complete 
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THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 


f Senate Joint Resolution Number 11.1 
House Joint Resolution Number 81. 


tatrudpand in the Senate, December 8, 1925, 
by Senator E. Curris. 
Intrvduced in the House of Representatives, 
December 16, 1925, 
by D. R. ANTHONY. 


Margaret Whittemore, Calif. 


Mrs. Valentine Winters, Ohiuv 


Equal Rights 


What Equal Rights Signifies 
PEAKING of moral progress, a recent president of the American His- 
S torical Association says: “Obscurely and slowly, yet visibly and meas- 
urably, moral influences in human affairs have become stronger and 
more widely extended than material influences.” Among the evidences that 
moral ideals are asserting themselves with rapidly increasing force he cites: 
the disappearance of slavery, of serfdom, of the whipping of soldiers and 
sailors, criminals, apprentices and school children; the diminution of personal 
oppression, of man’s physical and legal power over women, and the spread of 
sympathy, of mercy and of helpfulness. 


It is an interesting sign of the times that an eminent, % 
torian, and he a man, should interpret the emancipation 
indication that the human race morally is growing up. 


Needless to say, we are in complete agreement with this point of view. | 
We have long maintained that the status of woman was a sound and practical 
index of the ethical development of any nation. The subordination of women 
inevitably predicates a subordination as well of certain high humanitarian 
ideals that women as a group pre-eminently possess. Wherever women are 
held in tutelage to men sexual morality, education and —w we use 
the word in its broadest sense, show the consequences. 


This is one reason why we demand that the Equal Rights movement shall 
be regarded not as a selfish effort on the part of women to acquire goods and 
glory for themselves, but, as one of the great humanitarian movements of the 
time, looking not only to the emancipation of women, but to the emancipation | 
of all mankind. | 


resent-day his- 
women as an 


How Ca They ? 


HE New York Times of November 21, 1927, quotes Mr. William Green, 
president of the American Federation of Labor, as having said, “The 
shorter workday in industry was established gradually . and progressively. 


Through a period of years one section of industry after another ‘changed from. 


the ten and twelve-hour workday to the eight-hour day until it became almost A 
universally established.” 


This statement is corroborated, SO , far as New York is coutinneds, by the a 
report of the New York State Industrial Survey Commission, which says: 
“One of the outstanding facts in this whole question is the fact, as shown by 
the statistics of the State Department of Labor, that an overwhelming per- 
centage of the women employed in factories at the present time work but 
forty-eight hours or less a week.” 


It must be remembered, however, that the eight-hour day so universally 
established is an eight-hour day arrived at either through trade union agree- 
ment or through voluntary co-operation between employer and employe, and 
makes provision for overtime, usually with extra pay, whereas eight-hour laws 
for women either prohibit overtime entirely or so restrict it that women are > 
placed at a disadvantage with men in securing and holding a position. 


This, certain labor leaders admit, is one of the objects of “welfare” legisla- 
tion, for they believe that men with their “family obligations” have a prior 
right to the available jobs. Many employers are extremely loath to take on 
employes who, whatever may be the exegencies of the occasion, cannot work 
overtime, Thus a woman subject to an eight-hour law is at a disadvantage 
with her male competitor in securing employment in the open labor market. 


But in the present state of industry the job is the principal thing. 


Mr. Henry F. Broening, president of the Baltimore Federation of Labor, 
stated recently in a public address that at the moment 75,000 men and 
women in Baltimore city who wished to work were unable to secure employ- 
ment. As an indication of the seriousness of the situation he pointed to the 
fact that for the 230 positions made available in the Baltimore City Postoffice 
as a result of the Christmas “rush” season, there were 7,000 applicants! 


Were it not so tragic there would be something comic in men’s pretending 
to desire to protect women from overwork, when their real need is to be pro- 
tected from compulsory idleness. 

How can men, especially labor men, retain their self-respect when they 
know that under the mask of altruism they are depriving a fellow- “worker, 
even if she be a woman, of an equal chance with themselves to secure that 
most necessary of all things in life for a worker, a paying job? 
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Education of Egyptian Women. 


L’Egyptienne (Cairo) a study of 

the so-called Egyptian Scholastic 
Missions, which for a century have been 
coming to Europe at the expense of the 
Government of Egypt. The movement for 
higher education, of which they are an 
outcome, began to affect women only 
when the loss was realized which accrued 
to the nation, because women in childbed 
would not be attended by men doctors. 
The first step in the right direction was 


Cu NABAROUI contributes to 


taken when certain women—most of them, 


at the outset, Abyssinians and negresses 


—were scientifically trained as midwives. 
The first girls’ school was founded under 
the Khedive Ismail, and was succeeded by 
several Government primary schools for 
girls. Finally, when the Egyptian Consti- 
tution was promulgated, the principle of 
equality of instruction for boys and girls 
was established. Two years ago a girls’ 
secondary school, giving the same teach- 
ing as the boys secondary schools, was 
opened; and this year twelve girls were 
among the candidates for the Kafaa ex- 
amination, and their success was, in pro- 


portion to their numbers, greater than 
that of the boy candidates, one of them 
passing first. Very shortly, this girls’ 
secondary school will send students who 
have matriculated to the Egyptian Uni- 
versity. Meanwhile, the Government has 
already sent missions of girl students 
to Europe who have specialized in sev- 
eral branches of science and arts, includ- 
ing, three years ago, six young women 
sent to the London School of Medicine, 
whose despatch from Egypt signalized 
“the supreme victory over the old preju- 
dice in favor of woman’s inferiority.” 


Bayonne All-Women 


EVERAL years ago it was generally 
S predicted that if the wife took off 
“ time to vote it would practically dis- 
rupt the great American home. Now out 
in Bayonne, N. J., the system of all women 
juries is being tried out in the District 
Court so that the wife, by substituting for 
her husband, can save the resultant loss 
in salary. | 
The new system got under way last Fri- 
day after many difficulties in getting men 
juries for the District’ Court because of 
the loss in salary incurred. Already 
“Denbe “has had many’ compli- 
mnentary messages for the new system 
from men who are only too glad to have 
the “jury nuisance” placed on the should- 
ers of the women, who, they argue, have 
time for it. 


Moreover, Judge Denbe believes the 


new system will result in a higher general 
level of intelligence among his juries, for 
the simple reason that the more respon- 
sible type of male citizens evade jury ser- 
vice, leaving only the “professional jury- 
men” or ne’r-do-well type willing to serve. 

As for the old belief that women were 
too sentimental to be competent as jurors, 
it’s just the other way around. They are 
handing out more “cold justice” than 
masculine juries ever did, and they are 
not half so sentimental. 


“They make their decisions right away 
—usually in ten minutes at the most, and 
they don’t argue about it,” Court Clerk 
Gustave Ruh said. “The only people who 
don’t like the system are the lawyers. 
They find that all their dramatics aren’t 
doing any good. The women only smile 
at it. They are making their decisions 
guided entirely by the evidence, and the 
fine windup dramatic lawyer who can 
usually bring a masculine jury to the 
verge of tears might as well save his 
breath. This speeds everything up. In 
one case the women had their minds made 
up before they got out of the jury box, 
and they were unanimous. In the next 
case they were out less than ten minutes. 


(Reprinted from The New York Sun, 
Tuesday, November 22, 1927.) 


It would have taken any male jury I’ve 
ever seen several hours to argue this case.” 

The cases in question, on which Judge 
Denbe and Clerk Ruh base their conclu- 
sions, involved two children who had been 
injured—one that of William Garber, a 
4-year-old child, who is suffering from a 
permanent injury through having been 
run over by a Public Service Gas and 
Electric Company truck. 

It took the women less than ten minutes 

to bring back a verdict against the child. 
According to Mr. Ruh, any jury of men 
would have alloted the child something, 
regardless of the evidence, but just as a 
matter of sympathy. 
“The lawyers on both sides whistled 
when the verdict was brought in,” Ruh 
said. “At best they had expected a small 
verdict in favor of the boy, because men 
juries usually are not very easy on public 
service corporations or any kind of large 
corporation and are nearly always apt to 
give the defendant or the injured party 
the benefit of any doubt, regardless of the 
evidence. They let their sympathies sway 
them. The lawyers said the women were 
hard-boiled.” 

Nearly all of these women were mar- 
ried, and most of them were mothers— 
another curious fact in view of the ver- 
dict. The women simply were not con- 
vinced by the evidence that the driver was 
at fault. 

Similarly, they found a verdict against 
Alexander Demjanick, a nine-year-old liti- 
gant. Witnesses testified that he had 
been struck by a car driven by Leo Woj, 
characterized as a “hit and run” driver, 
and that the man drove the car without 
a license. But the jury, the foreman of 
which was Gertrude Longstreet of 23 
West Forty-second street, refused to vote 
damages for the boy. 

When this verdict was brought in it is 
putting it mildly to say that attorneys on 


both sides were surprised. They had ex- 


pected the “emotional sex” to break down 


with sympathy for both of the children. 
Women on this jury explained that they 
felt sorry for the victims but that judg- 
ing from the evidence they did not believe 
the drivers were at fault, or could have 
avoided the accidents. 


“Men have always come out with some- 
thing for the injured parties in such cases, 
no matter how small the amount,” Mr. 
Ruh asserted. “They always let their sym- 
pathies and their prejudices against big 
corporations get the better of them.” 

Although both of these cases have 
aroused considerable discussion in Ba- 
yonne, the court intends to continue the 


all-woman jury system for the present, ‘ 


and in spite of opposition of lawyers, who 
are a little upset at being unable to have 
their usual predictions on how a jury will 
react come true. 


According to Constable Philip H. Levy, 
few of the women object to service, par- 
ticularly when it is explained to them 
that if they don’t serve their husbands 
will have to, and thus lose their pay. The 
system seems to have the unanimous ap- 
proval of husbands, even if it does mean 
missing their supper when the jury sits 


late. 


In most cases the women called for the | 


panel are married. This is not because 
the court objects to single women, but 
the single women usually work, and 


would, like the men, lose their pay. There-— 
fore, it is felt the married women who 


can give their time and attention to it 
without loss owe this duty to the com- 
munity. 

Most of them, he said, apparently like 
to serve, because it brings a break in the 
monotony of their lives and makes them 
feel a sense of importance in discharging 
their civic duties. They take jury service 
with almost religious seriousness and 
gravity, he added. 

Women with small children called for 
jury service are immediately excused, and 
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this leaves the majority of those on the 
juries mature or middle-aged women. At 
least that has been the case so far, only 


The 


E often uphold the right of women 
to work or build a career though 
married. Mrs. Russell upholds 


the right of women to marry though at | 


work or building a career. Perhaps in 
the last analysis it is tweedle-dum and 
tweedle-dee, but few have the combination 
of courage and ability necessary to arrive 
at the last analysis and put it down in 
naked type. Anyone may discuss the right 
to work or build a career, but not every- 
one will rationally discuss the right to 
have a normal sex-experience while doing 
these things. | 

Mrs. Russell undertakes to strip the 


“woman question” of its superficial trim-— 


mings in her chapter on “Sex and Parent- 
hood.” Each reader’s reception of her 
work will depend, perhaps somewhat on 
the age of the reader, and certainly upon 
a number of other factors, psychological, 
religious, conventional. There will be 
ageless philosophers, too, troubled by 
neither religion nor convention and with 
no really pathological complexes who will 
question whether Mrs. Russell has yet 


solved the problem of woman’s emotional © 


emancipation. To them the important 


thing is that an honest, frank, courageous | 


effort has been made by one as able as she 
is, and as clear-headed and out spoken in 
her Feminism. : 
‘ She says in the beginning of this key 
chapter: “A discussion of sex involves 
us immediately in a discussion of the 
rights of women, for it is the rise of 
women to a position nearing equality 
which has caused the most perplexing 
of our social problems. When one of the 
sexes acquires a dominant position it 
seems invariably to attempt to compel the 
other to lead a life conditioned entirely 
by the functions of sex and parenthood.” 
A significant thing, therefore, to be 


noted by Feminists who read the book is | 


that while it deals with the right of all 
human beings to be happy—men, women 
and children, the whole system of Mrs. 
Russell’s reasoning centers upon woman’s 
right to an equal share in a full life. It is 
as though she had said of human happi- 
ness: “It cannot be while one sex is 
bound, for the limitations set about wom- 
an are the measure of the happiness of the 
world.” And not just because she is 

woman, but because she is one of the two 
- mutually complementing, equally import- 
ant, sex divisions of the species. 

“Deep and real co-operation in parent- 
hood between men and liberated women,” 
she says, “could regenerate society. With 
his customary superiority man has classed 
women with children. Close upon the 
heels of woman’s emancipation follows the 
emancipation of the child.” | 


four single women having been called, and 
few young married women, most of whom 
are mothers of young children. 


Equal Rights 


“Instead of a flapper jury, as it was 
called,” Mr. Ruh said, “it came nearer 
being a grandmother jury.” 


Right Happy 


(Mrs. Bertrand Russell—Harper & Bros.) 
Reviewed by Sue S. White 


But the marriage that Mrs. Russell 
holds out is not the sometimes holy bonds 
of matrimony sanctified by the conven- 
tions of yesterday and still dying hard 
today. It is the marriage of the future, 
a sort of glorified partnership of men and 
women of equal standards, equal oppor- 
tunities, equal experience, and equal re- 
sponsibility: “To accord limited rights 
and freedom to women is impossible; 
either they must be driven right back into 
slavery or society must accept the full 
consequences of their succession to the in- 
heritance of science.” 

Whatever may be the code of sex ethics 
in that marriage of the future, Mrs. Rus- 


- gell makes it clear that she would have 


it be a code of absolute equality. She 
would remove the taint of “original sin” 
that has been engrafted upon the sex rela- 


tion and make it a part of the wisdom | 


and beauty of life for man and woman 
equally. She would remove the burden of 
superfious breeding and make parenthood 
and childhood harmonious. In short, she 
asks men and women to love each other 
and their children, with loves, respectively 
sexual and parental, from which the 


“bunk” has been removed and intelligence 


substituted, and in which no remnant of 
woman’s traditional “inferiority” is left. 


- She flies in the face of convention and of | 


“womanliness,” but shows by her elo- 
quence that an intelligent marriage need 


not be devoid of romance. By the power | 


of her reasoning she even raises the sus- 
picion that one such would be tremend- 
ously more romantic than any based upon 
the superimposed idiocy, ignorance and 
passivity of the woman and the repres- 
sion of her natural instincts. 


HE church sanctioned the coy and 

womanly bride to “obey”—that is to ac- 
quiesce passively in the man’s interpreta- 
tion of the relationship which needs must 
be “sanctified,” as the church taught her. 
Mrs. Russell points to a new interpreta- 
tion: “Women are rediscovering the life 
of instinct in the light of scientific knowl- 
edge. But when they return to it they do 
so in a mood quite unlike that which 
tradition would teach them. I do not 
advocate, nor would modern women ac- 
cept, a return to barbaric instinctive 
slavery. The human right to knowledge 
is a right shared by women and by men, 
and as in the work of the community, so 
in sex and parenthood, knowledge plays 
a vital part in shaping instinctive activity. 
In no department of life is scientific 
knowledge so powerful in destroying the 


barriers of superstition and helping in- 
stinct to happiness and creation as in 
the functions of sex and parenthood. ~ 
Woman’s acquisition of education and her 
consequent rise to power make questions 
of sex and parenthood mutual probleins 
that cannot be settled without the consent 
of both parties. That this is increasingly 
felt is shown by such things as the bill 
for equal guardianship of children and 
the more or less successful move towards 
equal divorce laws.” * * * * * 


“Formerly it would have been said 
quite bluntly that the wife and mother 
had no rights and that the conjugal rights 
of the male imposed on her the bearing of 
any number of children. Everybody would 
have scoffed at imposing on a married 
man that degree of chastity which en- 
sured only four children to a marriage. 


Yet the medieval type of Christian has 


been driven into that ridiculous doctrine 
by the freedom and independence of wom- 
en, by nothing less in fact than the asser- 
tion of women of the right to be happy. 
The misery, degradation and disease asso- 
ciated with the burden of unlimited ma- 
ternity combined with heavy donestic 
work are no more to be imposed upon 
women. Those who most desire to have 
children and care for them are also those 


who are most determined that this task 


shall no longer be an agony but a pleasure.” 


So where the church wrote the word 
“obey,” Mrs. Russell would probably write 
into the marriage ceremony, for both par- 
ties, the word “co-operate,” and anyone 
reading her book will understand that 
she means it to apply to everything to 
which the old word of the church applied, 
and with no need for sanctification. 


Nor has she great sympathy for what 
she terms “the alleged delicacy of women.” 
This brings her to the consideration of 
pre-marital and extra-marital relation- 
ships. “Chastity for women has been a 


part of ethical teaching in nearly all so- 


cieties where men were dominant. It is 
associated primarily with property and 
children, and the desire to make sure of 
descent when it is traced through the 
male line. This has led to the caging of 
women both before and after marriage 
under the patriarchal system.” 


She holds that it is the lies about sex 
that degrade—lies, hypocrisy, dishonesty, 
and furtiveness—not sex itself. It is as 
though, seeing human nature as it is and 
being an honest person, she has said to 
the world “Be yourself, but not to the 
degradation of yourself.” 

Selective love between men and women, 
following upon the development of per- 


sonality through experience and under- 
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standing, she-idealizes in a new way, and 
would have it less rare than it has grown 
to be in the complexities of our lives. 
She would so reorder the conventions that 
women will never again be forced to make 
tragic choice between alternatives of dif- 
ferent forms of starvation. “Put bluntly, 
a woman must still choose between in- 
stinctive slavery and instinctive starva- 
tion. * * * * * Our whole view of wom- 
an is still a mask between her and reality. 


As she tries to tear it away the whisper 
of reaction urges her not to become un- 
sexed, but to preserve her womanly in- 
stincts. Reaction cares nothing for her 
instincts, what it really hopes to preserve 
is the mask of the ignorant pretense-prude 
which passes muster for a woman. It is 
sex in women, not sexlessness, that re- 
action fears, since the more colorless a 
person the easier it is to hold her in 


subjection.” 
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ES, we often uphold the right of the 

married woman to work or build a 
career. State the proposition inversely, 
and we gain some inkling of at least one 
phase of Mrs. Russell’s theory. “Very 
few,” she says, “have yet understood that 
the real problem of Feminism is the eman- 


cipation of the mother,” and fewer yet | 


have understood all that is implied in that 
problem. Mothers there are, and mothers 
there might be. 


Christian Women Honored 


HE iwenty outstanding Christian 
women of the twenty centuries since 
Christ have been chosen to be the sub- 
jects of stained glass windows in a spe- 
cial chapel now being built in the bishop’s 
house of the Washington National Cathe- 
dral, where Woodrow Wilson is buried. 
Here is the list of those chosen: 
Twentieth century—Julia Emery, who 
established the Women’s Auxiliary, an 
Episcopal organization devoted to “the 
extension of the kingdom of God.” 
Nineteenth century—Harriett Star Can- 
non, who for thirty-eight years was Mother 


Superior of the Community of St. Mary, — 


The Donkey and NE can hear in 
the Eagle imagination 
New York MEM 

voice of the cracker- 


barrel philosopher : 


‘“Wimmen, wim- 

men! What won’t they do next?” An 
answer is the last thing he is thinking of. 
His thoughts are about their last outrage. 
They want to abolish the donkey as the 
emblem of the Democratic party and sub- 
stitute the eagle. 

Being unreasonable, as women are, they 
give what they call reasons for the de- 
sired change. The dear, loyal donkey is 
“unsightly,” and its character does not 
exemplify the party virtues. True, Demo- 
crats have a deep affection for the stub- 
born, patient little beast, but the women 
do not think of that. They will throw 
him out just because he offends their es- 
thetic sensibilities and put an arrogant 
bird in his place. : 

The indignant philosopher may as well 
accept the change cheerfully and hope the 
new symbol will betray the women. There 
was one eagle, mascot of a Wisconsin 
regiment, and affectionately called “Old 
Abe,” who let the outfit down by laying 
an egg. So the women’s bird may hatch 
unexpected trouble for them. 

Prettifying the Democratic Party is a 
man-size job. It would be just like the 
women to try to doit. Many men would 


_ “Fair Play’’ for 


the first Episcopal religious community 
in America. 

Eighteenth century—Susanna Wesley, 
mother of John and Charles Wesley, 
founders of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; seventeenth century, Pocahontas ; 
sixteenth, Lady Jane Grey; fifteenth, Joan 
of Arc; fourteenth, Anne of Bohemia, 
wife of Richard II of England; thirteenth, 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary; twelfth, St. 


Trene of Constantinople; seventh, St. 


Margaret; tenth, St. Edith of Walton; 
ninth, St. Ethelgiva; eighth, St. Frides- 
wine; seventh, St. Hilda; sixth, St. Gene- 
vieve; fifth, St. Ursula; fourth, St. 


Press Comment 


help them, if asked. Women are not the 
only ones who “fix up” the offices where 
they work. A company devoted to fur- 
nishing business quarters has at present 
a window display showing the latest thing 


in presidents’ offices. It has the usual 


desks and chairs, in a cottage setting, 
with a boulder fireplace, dimity curtains 
and sprigged wall paper. Unlucky 
philosopher! He and the ugly donkey 
will have to go. The whole world is 
against them. 


N a joint state- 

ment just issued, 
the deans of seven 
of the largest and 
best known of the 
women’s colleges in 
this country make 
the complaint that they have been dis- 
criminated against in the matter of en- 
dowments and that the lack of support is 
driving from these institutions students 
from that class of society “from which 
come the largest proportion of good 
minds.” 

Comparison is made by the writers of 
this appeal between one women’s college, 
with an endowment yielding $120 an- 
nually per student, and its nearest neigh- 
bor among the men’s colleges which has 
a return of $500 per student from its en- 
dowments. None of these women’s col- 


Women 


Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, 
October 25, 1927. 


Public Ledger, 


Helena; third, St. Rhipsine; second, St. 
Cecilia; first, St. Phoebe. 


Anne of Bohemia intervened to save the 
lives of many of her husband’s subjects, 
including the poet, Chaucer. St. Frides- 
wine was the founder of Oxford College. 
St. Helena was the mother of Constantine 
the Great. St. Phoebe was the first deaco- 
ness of the Christian church. 


- The chapel in which these women will 
be enshrined was donated by a woman in 
memory of a woman. It is a private 


chapel for the use of the bishop and his 
family. 


leges has been in existence for much more 
than fifty years, and a fairer comparison 


age. 

Women students in increasing numbers 
are attending the classes that are open to 
them in the men’s colleges. It is true that 
the control of wealth is predominately in 
the hands of men and that they are more 
apt to remember their own colleges in 
their benefactions. But this does not ex- 
plain why, as the deans admit, that even 
when large fortunes “are at the disposal 
of widows the alma mater of a husband 
or son is much more likely to benefit than 
a college for women.” The remedy for 


this would seem to rest with the alumnae 
themselves. 


Women of Islam 


Abandoning Veils 
Philadelphia 


ORE and more 
Mohammedan 
women in the Soviet 
republics of South- 
western Siberia are 
daring to abandon 
the wearing of veils, 
once one of the severest of religious obli- 
gations. 


Mass-meetings are being held to advo- 


November 4, 1927. 


cate elimination of veils, and Bolshevist 


authorities are encouraging the overthrow 
of the religious custom by punishing vig- 
orously any violence to women who throw 
away the long black coverings. 
Abandonment of veils has symbolized 


would be with men’s colleges of the same 
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in Mohammedan Russia the rise of radi- 


calism and the sentiment for woman’s 
emancipation and equality. The first 
women to take the step were victims of 
cruelties, ascribed to Mohammedan mul- 
lahs who feared a breakdown of religious 
practices, but so severely did the Soviet 
authorities launch reprisals that women 
no longer fear physical harm as a conse- 
quence of doffing the veils. 

In their campaign for freedom of wom- 
en the Communists have held many mass 
meetings advocating the abolition of veils. 
At such groups are now to be found scores 
of women with faces bared, and almost as 
many still veiled but willing to listen to 
arguments for quitting the custom. 


Two Million Dollar F ‘auned 


Treasurers Report 


EMMA WOLD, Treasurer 
NETTIE TRAIL: C. P. A., Auditor. 


ECEIPTS collected by National Head- 
quarters December 7, 1912, to No- 
vember 16, 1927, $1,418,426.81. 
Contributions, membership and other 
receipts, November 16, 1927, to December 


1, 1927: 
Mrs. O. H, P. Belmont, N. Y.. $5,000.00 
Delaware Branch 200.00 
Dr. Caroline F. Jones, D. C 2.00 
Mrs. Lillian Kerr, Colo.......... .00 
Miss Grace Randolph, N. ¥ 1.00 
B. T. Women’s "League, per Mary A. 
ay eeeee 
Mrs. Ste nen Pell, N. Y.. 25.00 
Dr. ‘ace ine E. Spencer, Colo.. 25.00 
Mrs. E. P. Breckenridge, 20.00 
100.00 
Miss Elizabeth Hirsius, ‘Ohio.. eave 3.00 
Miss Margaret Richmond, R. 4.00 
Per Colorado Branch : 
Colorado Branch retaining dues in ex- 
cess of 25 cents) 

Mrs. Mary Weir Wyman...... 
Mrs. Manly D. Ormes 
Mrs. Helen Walton... 
Mrs. Thomas A. Anderson... ‘ .25 
Mrs. Laura Shelenberget....... .29 
Mrs. Jennie C. Rundquist .25 


HETHER the 
feats of wom- 
en aviators arouse 


Fair Play for 
Women Fliers 


New York Times, 


November 23, 1927. 
proval, envy or in- 


difference, it seems 
only fair that they should be appraised 
on the same basis as those of their broth- 
ers. What a New York clubwoman 
termed the “Who-will-do-the-dishes-now ?” 
attitude, is not reasonable and even falls 
short of humor. Critics who harp on the 
“lipstick phase” of feminine flying and 
worry about stay-at-home husbands hav- 
ing the washing to do appear merely 
carping. | 
The aviatrix . might answer jauntily 


Caroline BE. Spencer 
. M. M. Sinton........... 
Harry Stroupe | 25 
Mrs. A. R. Crissey 25 
Miss May Howbert.... .25 
Mrs. Bertha Kendrick.... 
Mrs. Jenny 8S. Boyd 
Mrs. EB. G. Davis 
Mrs. W. .25 
Mrs. L. BE. Curtis .25 
Mrs. W. I. Howbert....... 
Mrs. Lillian Kerr .25 
Miss Eva B. Osborn .25 
Mrs. Carrie :A. Gledhill................ 
Mrs. J. Ferriday........... 
Miss Cecile 


admiration, disap- 


‘Equal Rights 


that electrical appliancés and competent 
servants take very good care of dishwash- 
ing and laundry work. As for lipsticks, 
America expects every woman to look her 
best, whether she flies or does housework. 
No one ever reproached an aviator for 
the dashing cut of a naval uniform or the 
smart style of a leather jacket. And it 
would be treason for any one to inquire 
Slyly, “Who’s going to stoke the furnace 
now?” or “Who will shovel the snow?” 
while the head of the family. is away 
flying. 


When the novelty of a 
ing an airplane has worn off she will, no 
doubt, be judged on a fairer basis. 


Miss Vanita Trovinger...... 
Mrs. L. T. Gray... 

Mrs. 8. P. Dodge... 
Miss Margaret Hanington....... .25 
Dr. M. E. V. Fraser... 
Dr. Elsie Pratt. 


sin 


Mrs. Nancy L, Boyer .... 
Miss Louise Humburg.... 
Miss Louise Prebbe ‘ 
Mrs. M. B. Donahower.......... ; 
Mrs. Frank Bletcher.... 
Mrs. A. H, Loomis 
Miss V. D. Hyde 
‘Mrs. F. L. Woodward.... 


Mrs. J. & Miss Theodosia BE. Raines...” 
Mrs. Edwin Day Barker .25 Dr. Laura Liebhardt pent ‘ 
Mrs. T. R. Newbold 25 _Mrs. William W. Myer. oY 
Miss Blizabeth M. McFadden 25 Mrs. Thmoag Daly.. 
Mrs. Maude M. Willis... 25 Miss“ Blan 
Mrs. Lizzie B. Skelton...... Miss Shirley. V. 
Mrs. S. L. Woorley Miss Margaret Pow 
Mrs. Ella V. Peak............. 25 Refunds ....... 12 
Mrs. Emily West 35 nt of rooms at Headquarters 291.00 
Miss th Total i f 

zabe elschner receipts of National H 909. 

rs. ric .25 
Miss Katharine Courtney 25 Per Maryland 
Mrs. Albert Herter, N, Y.. 10.00 16 

68.50 


Rowena Dashwood Graves...... 


EQUAL 


We make 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
Have You Thought of This? 


Many Christmas gifts are looked at once and laid aside 
cA Subscription for 


is a present which will be looked at every week for as many weeks as you wish. 
It is useful, entertaining and inexpensive. 


a splendid offer 


for Christmas Gifts 


Three subscriptions for the price of two 


Send Four Dollars and the Names and Addresses of Three Friends 
to 19 West Chase Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


A Christmas Card will notify the recipient that Equat Ricuts is being sent 
by request of giver, unless contrary instructions are given. 


RIGHTS 


Total receipts, Nov. 16 to Dec. 1, 1927...... $6,078. 15 


Total receipts, December 7, 1912, to De- 
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